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HOW ROSSINI WROTE THE OPERA OF 
OTHELLO. 

From the French of Alexandre Dumas. 

Rossini had come to Naples, preceded by his great 
reputation. The first person who met him, as he 
alighted from his carriage, was the famous impressa- 
rio of San Carlo, Domenico Barbaia. 

Without giving the great composer time to take a 
step, or to speak a word, Barbaia addressed him : 

" I have three proposals to make you, and I hope 
you will refuse neither of them." 

"Let me hear them," said Rossini, with that arch 
smile so characteristic of him. 

" I propose that you should make my house your 
home during your stay in Naples." 
" I accept." 

" I propose to entertain you and your friends at my 
own table daily." 
" I accept." 

" I propose that you should write a new opera for 
me and for my theatre." 
" I shall not accept the third proposal/ 
" What ! You refuse to work for me ? " 
" I will not work for you, or anyone else — I am 
not going to compose any more music." 
" You are crazy, my dear fellow." 
"That may be — but I have told you the exact 
truth." 
" What are you going to do then, at Naples ? " 
" I am going to eat macaroni and ices. I have a 
perfect passion for both." 

" I will have ices made for you by my confectioner, 
who is the most renowned in the city, and I will my- 
self prepare macaroni for you, which will give you 
satisfaction, I'll warrant you." 

" This begins to look interesting." 
'. "But you* must give me an opera in exchange." 
"We will see." 

" Take one month, two months, six months — " 
" Agreed ; six months let it be." 
" Come, then, to supper." 

From that very evening the palace of Barbaia was 
put at Rossini's disposal. The proprietor withdrew 
from all interference, and the celebrated composer 
made himself at home, in the strictest acceptation of 
the term. All the friends, or even the merest ac- 
quaintances whom he met in his promenades, he 
invited to Barbaia's table without hesitation ; he did 
the honors as host to these guests with perfect ease 
and grace. Sometimes he complained that he could 
not find friends enough to make the banquets gay — 
with all the efforts he could make, he could not al- 
ways get more than twelve or fifteen to join him at 
table — those were unlucky days. 

As to Barbaia, faithful to the r61e of cook which he 
had imposed upon himself, he invented new dishes 
every day, brought out the oldest and best wine from 
his cellar, and was as gracious to all the unknown 
people whom Rossini invited to his table as if they 
had been his oldest friends. Only at the end of the 
repast, with infinite address and smiling lips, he would 
•slip in, between the fruit and the cheese, a few words 
about the promised opera, and the great success it 
was sure to have. 

But in spite of the graceful way in which the im- 
pressario ventured to allude to the debt which the 
composer had contracted, these remarks produced 
the same effect upon Rossini as the three terrible 
words did upon ■ Belshazzar at his famous feast. 
Therefore, Barbaia, whose presence had been toler- 
ated for a time at dessert, was politely requested by 
his guest not to present himself in future. 

Months slipped by. The libretto was completed, 
but the composer showed no signs of putting himself 
at, work. Dinners, drives, picnics followed each 
other in rapid succession. Hunting, fishing, horse- 
back exercise divided the time of the noble musician, 
but there was not a hint of so much as a single note 
of music among his many occupations. Twenty 
k times a day Barbaia found himself a prey to fits of 
anger, to nervous and almost irresistible desires to 
make an expostulation against such indolence. But 
he controlled himself, for no one had greater faith 
than he in the wonderful genius of Rossini. 

Barbaia therefore kept silence for five months with 
the most exemplary resignation. But the morning 
of the first day of the sixth month, feeling that there 
was no more time to be lost, he drew the artist aside 
and addressed him as follows : 

V-My dear fellow, do you know that there are only 
twenty-nine days before the appointed time ? " 



" What time do you mean ? " asked Rossini, with 
the air of amazement of a man who has been mis- 
taken for somebody else, and to whom one has made 
an incomprehensible remark. 

"The 30th of May," rejoined Barbaia. 

" The 30th of May ? " repeated Rossini with a be- 
wildered look. 

" Did you not promise me a new opera to be played 
on that precise day ? " 

"I — promise — " 

"This is no time to pretend astonishment," cried 
the manager, out of all patience. " I have waited as 
long as possible, counting on your genius and the 
extraordinary rapidity and facility for work which 
God has bestowed upon you. But now 1 can wait no 
longer. I must have my opera." 

"Can't you arrange some old opera, and change 
the title of it, so that it will do as well ? " 

" What an idea ! What should I do with the artistes 
who are engaged expressly to play in a new opera? " 

" Let them grumble." 

" And the public ? " 

" Close the theatre." 

" And the king? " 

" Send in your resignation." 

" Enough of such nonsense. If neither the artistes, 
nor the public, nor the king can force me to keep my 
promise, I have given my word, and Domenico Bar- 
baia never yet failed when he had pledged himself to 
do a thing." 

" Ah ! that is another question." 

" You promise me, then, to begin to-morrow ? " 

"To-morrow! Impossible! I am engaged to go 
fishing at Fusaro with some friends." 

"Very well," retorted Barbaia, thrusting his hands 
into his trowser's pockets. " Let us talk no more 
about it. I will see what is best to be done." And 
he went away without another word. 

That evening Rossini supped with a good appetite, 
doing honor to the viands of the manager, as if he 
had entirely forgotten the morning's discussion. 
When he retired he bade his servant wake him early 
and have a boat ready for Fusaro. After which he 
slept the sleep of the just. 

The next day, twelve o'clock resounded from the 
five hundred church clocks, of which the fortunate 
city of Naples is the possessor, and Rossini's servant 
had not yet made his appearance. The sun darted 
his beams through the blinds — Rossini woke sud- 
denly, started up, rubbed his eyes and pulled the 
bell. The bell rope fell broken at the first pull. He 
opened the window and called out into the court-yard. 
All was as silent as a Turkish seraglio. He shook 
the door of his room. It was locked on the outside. 
Then Rossini, returning to the window, shouted for 
help, crying out against the treason of which he was 
the victim. But not even an echo responded to his 
invectives. One resource alone was left him, to leap 
out of the fourth story window, as his apartment was 
in this story — but it must be admitted, to the credit 
of Rossini, that this idea did not even enter his head. 
N At the end of an hour Barbaia showed his head, 
popping out of a window in the story below. Rossini, 
who had not quitted his place, saw him, and would 
gladly have thrown a brick at him, but not having 
one, he was obliged to content himself with shower- 
ing curses upon him. 

"Do you want anything?" mildly inquired Bar- 
baia. " I want to be let out instantly," roared Ros- 
sini. 

"You shall come out when your opera is finished." 

" But this is a detestable and arbitrary imprison- 
ment." 

" Detestable and arbitrary, if you please, but I 
want my opera." 

"1 will complain to all the artistes." 

" Let them grumble." 

" 1 will inform the public." 

" 1 will close the theatre." 

" I will appeal to the king." 

" I will send in my resignation." 

Rossini perceived that he was caught in his own 
toils — so like a man of brains he changed his tone 
and his manner, and said in a calm tone : 

"I accept the pleasantry, and am not angry— -but 
may I know when I am to have my liberty ? " 

" When the last scene of the opera is sent to me," 
said Barbaia. 

" Very well — send this evening for the overture." 

That evening Barbaia received a large pile of music, 
on which was written in large letters, " Overture to 
Othello." 

The salon of Barbaia was full of musical celebrities 



when the first instalment was sent him by his prisoner. 
One of these artistes seated himself at the piano and 
began to play the composition, and all declared that 
Rossini was not a man, but like a god, since he cre- 
ated without labor, without work, but by the mere 
effort of will. 

Barbaia, almost beside himself with joy, snatched 
the music from its admirers, and sent it to the copy- 
ists. The next day he received a new package, on 
which was written, " First Act of Othello." This he 
forwarded at once to the copyists, who acquitted 
themselves of their duty with the mute and passive 
obedience to which Barbaia had accustomed them. 
At the end of three days the music of Othello had 
been delivered and copied. 

The impressario was beside himself with joy. He 
pressed Rossini to his heart, and made the most 
humble and sincere excuses for the stratagem which 
he had been forced to employ, and begged the author 
to finish his work by assisting at the rehearsals. 

" I will see the artistes myself," said Rossini, " and 
I will hear each repeat his role. As to the gentle- 
men of the orchestra, I will have them rehearse in 
my apartment." 

" Very well, my dear fellow ; arrange it all as you 
please. My presence is not necessary, and I will wait 
to hear your master-piece till the general rehearsal. 
Once more, I beg you to forgive the manner in which 
I. have treated you." 

"Not a word more on that subject, or 1 shall be 
offended with you." 

" Good-bye, till the general rehearsal." 

The day for this grand rehearsal came at last. It 
was the evening before the famous 30th of May, 
which had cost Barbaia so much anxiety. The singers 
were in their places, the musicians in the orchestra, 
and Rossini seated himself at the piano — a few ele- 
gant ladies and a few privileged gentlemen occupied 
the boxes. Barbaia, radiant and triumphant, rubbed 
his hands together, and walked up and down on the 
stage. 

The overture was played. Frenzied applause near- 
ly shook the arched roof of the San Carlo. Rossini 
rose and bowed in acknowledgment. 

" Bravo," cried Barbaia, " now for the songs of the 
tenor." 

Rossini seated himself again at the piano — every- 
body was silent, the first violin raised his bow, and 
they began again to play the overture. The same 
applause, if possible, more enthusiastic than before, 
burst forth at the end of this morceau. 

" Bravo, bravo !" repeated Barbaia, "but now pass 
on to the cavatina of the tenor." 

The orchestra began to play the overture for the 
third time. 

"Hold there," cried Barbaia, "that is charming, 
but we have not time to hear it again. Proceed with 
the cavatina." 

But in spite of the commands of the manager, the 
orchestra continued the same overture. Barbaia 
rushed upon the first violin, seized him by the collar, 
and shouted in his ear, " What the devil do you mean 
by playing the same piece for an hour ? " 

" Dame," said the violinist, with true German cool- 
ness, " I am playing what has been given us." 

" But turn the leaves, you fools." 

" It is useless to turn them. We have nothing but 
this overture." 

" What ! " cried Barbaia, " nothing but the over- 
ture ? It is; then, an atrocious cheat and mystifica- 
tion ! " 

Rossini rose and bowed. 

But Barbaia fell back upon a sofa, motionless. The 
prima-donna, the tenor, everybody rushed up to him. 
For a moment all thought he was struck with apo- 
plexy. 

Rossini, startled by the effect of his practical joke, 
approached him with real anxiety. But at the sight 
of him, Barbaia recovered himself, and found his 
voice once more. 

" Begone, traitor," he cried, " or I shall do you 
some injury." 

" Be calm, be calm," returned Rossini. " Let us 
see if there is not sometning to be done." 

'-' Something to be done, you butcher — and to-mor- 
row is advertised as the first representation of the 
new opera." 

" Supposing the prima-donna should be taken sud- 
denly ill," whispered Rossini in the manager's ear. 

" Impossible," was the reply in the same tone, 
" she would not risk drawing upon herself the ven- 
geance and the orange-peel of the populace after 
such a disappointment." 
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" If you would coax her a little." 
" It would be useless. You do not know Colbron." 
" I thought you were on the best of terms with her." 
"So much the worse." 

" Will you permit me to try and see what I can 
do ? " 

" Do all yo\x can — but I warn you it is lost time." 

" We shall see." 

The following day, bills everywhere announced 
that the first representation of Othello was post- 
poned on account of the severe illness of the prima- 
donna. 

Eight days after that Othello was performed. That 
famous and celebrated opera is now familiar to the 
whole civilized world. Eight days had been suffi- 
cient for Rossini to produce that master-piece. 

After the fall of 
the curtain, Bar- 
baia, overcome with 
the triumph, went 
in search of Ros- 
sini to shower con- 
gratulations upon 
him. But Rossini 
was nowhere to be 
found. 

The next day, Bar- 
baia rung for his 
prompter, who was 
also his valet — for 
he was impatient to 
present to his guest 
his compliments on 
the success of the 
previous evening. 

The prompter en- 
tered. 

"Go, and ask Ros- 
sini to come here," 
said Barbaia. 

" Rossini has left 
town," was the re 
ply. 

"Left town!" 
cried Barbaia in 
amazement. 

" Yes, he started 
for Bologna at day- 
break." 

" Gone, without 
one word for me ? " 

" Oh no, he left 
his. adieus." 

"Then go, and 
ask Colbron to 
come here." 

" Colbron ? " 

" Yes, Colbron, 
you idiot. Are you 
deaf this morning ?" 

" I beg pardon," 
replied the prompt- 
er, "but Mile. Col- 
bron is gone, too." 

" Impossible ! " 

" They left in the 
same carriage." 

"The wretch. — 
She has left me to 
become the mis- 
tress of Rossini, " 
then !" 

" Pardon, sir — 
but as I understand it, she is his wife." 

" I am revenged," cried Barbaia. — Z,. C 



has not brought it into a very favorable light : the 
colors which, while in the shade, manage as a rule to 
keep up a tolerably respectable appearance of pris- 
tine vigor, are quite put out of countenance by the 
bright intensity of his criticism. Nevertheless, I love 
the critic so well, that the awkwardness of his dis- 
closures are as nothing in the balance with the pleas- 
ure I take in him, even while he is making them. 
Let him prove my carpet a dirty white spot, if he will 
— so long as he comes here to say so, I am satisfied. 

Meanwhile he has been imperceptibly creeping on- 
ward ; has sent reinforcements through the other 
two windows, and seized upon several prominent 
points to fortify and secure his position. One detach- 
ment has taken possession of the legs of yonder 
easy-chair ; the}' change to gold at the touch, though 
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SUNSHINE. 



One of the first things the sunshine does in the 
morning is to visit my room, which is egregiously 
fortunate in respect of windows and situation. By 
the time I am well settled at my table, this fair- 
weather friend of mine comes sidling in, in his usual 
eccentric way, and having paused an instant to point 
out a smouch and some dust upon the window-pane, 
to bestow a more living tint of green upon a few 
sober ivy-leaves which clamber in that vicinity, and 
to heighten the subdued red of the chintz curtains 
to a vivid scarlet — down he falls sprawling upon the 
carpet, where he lies without apparent movement, in 
rounded streaks and patches. As I look at him ex- 
tended there, I am forced to the acknowledgment 
that his presence upon my rather well-worn brussels 



retaining all the while a ridiculous recollection of 
their former state of scratched and shabby black-wal- 
nutism — so does the soul of the charlatan peep j&rth 
beneath the gentleman's exterior. In another part 
of the field a magnificent attack has been made upon 
the wall : I am dazzled at the unwonted splendor of 
my modest paper-hangings ; they are glorified by the 
very onset of so brilliant an assailant, and the stains 
and blemishes which deface them somehow become 
transformed into shiny ornaments. Perhaps some 
traits of character in people we know may, in the 
light of the future, be shown likewise to possess 
some elements of beauty and brightness : there are 
few human stains so ingrained and black as not to 
admit of the possibility. 

On the wall hangs a picture — one of those won- 
ders of Dutch art which seem to tread so close upon 
the heels of Nature ; so fine are the touches that 
they blend inclistinguishably ; the soft transparent 
shadows and the tender lights bring- out the forms 



into almost living relief; the tints, harmonious and 
powerful, satisfy and delight the eye. Well, let us 
see what the dazzling iconoclast will make of that! 
Onward he comes, creeping and sliding by slow de- 
grees ; he has reached the frame, now, and how mer- 
cilessly he makes fun of the coarse and imperfect 
gilding ; of the broken bit of carving that betrays its 
superficial nature ; of the dust that has collected in 
out-of-the-way holes and corners ! And yet, looking 
at it in another mood, how resplendent, beyond the 
skill of any earthly artizan has that frame become; 
or what picture, painted by mortal hands, could be 
worth)'' of such a setting ? Not, surety, the one which 
occupies it now. Why, what has become of it? The 
sunshine, stretching across the canvas where once it 
was, has left no sign of form or color there. There is 

nothing but a whit- 
ish, blackish, rough, 
glary surface, from 
which every grace 
and charm impart- 
ed by the artist has 
vanished. Surely, 
this is a shabby 
trick our friend has 
played upon us. 
Where can we find 
anything to replace 
that cherished and 
priceless picture ? 
Ah, how is this ! 
While Ave have been 
gazing thoughtfully 
upon it, the idea of 
the picture has in- 
voluntarily slipped 
from our mind, and 
we see only the 
glory of the sun- 
shine on the can- 
vas, which no paint- 
er, however skilful, 
can portray. So, 
doubtless, could we, 
for a moment, for- 
get the more obvi- 
ous material aspect 
of life, should we 
become aware of a 
celestial radiance 
investing it. 

Over the mantel- 
piece, supported on 
a small bracket, 
stands a little vase 
of Grecian pattern 
and outline. It is 
beautiful, and yet 
there is a lack of 
something in it ; a 
coldness, perhaps ; 
a want of sympathy 
with anything liv- 
ing and human. 
Can the sunshine 
supply the missing 
quality? Yes, we 
may be sure that 
nothing can be 
formed by art and 
skill so faultless, 
but that, by the 
help of Divine illu- 
mination, it will become more faultless still, albeit 
never entirely transcending its earthly limits. So 
this vase, standing revealed and bare in the immit- 
igable light, is at the same time clothed and transfig- 
ured by it into a golden dream of graceful elegance. 
As my eyes wander over the room which is falling 
every moment more and more into the' toils of the 
gladsome conqueror, it is arrested everywhere by 
fresh traces of his unsparing, yet glorifying power. 
The threadbare covering of the lounge, and the thin 
pretense of the hearth-rug, are scarcely awake to a 
sense of their deficiencies, ere they find themselves 
woven of golden threads in warp and woof, and of such 
quality as all the wealth of an eastern monarch could 
not buy. Yonder, some wandering sunbeams have 
fallen into the dead grate, and kindled there a vision- 
ary and phantom fire ; the white ashes glow once 
more, but with a ghastly and livid light, and the 
whole reminds me somehow of an unholy corpse, ex- 
posed in the stern, searching brightness of truth ; the 



